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BOOKS? 


.... Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 
Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. ... Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 
close at hand those facilities which make it possible 


for us to sell service along with the books you may 
buy... 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 


found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 


in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive. 


Ww 


A.C. VROMAN, 


Incorporated 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW STANDARD ORIENTAL 


LANGUAGE TEXTS 
In Army Camps, Universities, Junior Colleges, 
High Schools and in private classes, instruction 
is being given in Japanese, Chinese and other 
Oriental languages. Formerly as importers and 
now as publishers, we are meeting this new 
demand for teaching and reference material. 
Many libraries in California have already 
placed some of our publications on their refer- 
ence shelves and some have ordered extra copies 
to meet the demand from readers. We are 
always glad to answer all inquiries in detail 
= 7 help you select the texts most likely to 
used. 


We are glad to announce the publication on 
February 25th of ELEMENTARY JAPANESE 


A series of 40 lessons for beginners, by Lt. Col. 
E. J. Sullivan, C. W. S. These lessons stress 
military use, give the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, together with sentences for translation 
into Japanese and from Japanese into Eng- 
lish $2.50 


Suski: Phonetics of Japanese Language..$1.75 
Suski: Dictionary of Kanji or 

Japanese Characters 3.00 
Suski: Conjugation of Japanese Verbs.... 2.00 
MacCauley: Outline of Japanese Grammar 1.75 
Vaccari: Japanese Conversation Grammar 6.00 
Vaccari: Supplement to Conversation 


6.00 
Thatcher: Arabic Grammar of the Writ- 
ten language with Key 6.00 
Order through your regular wholesaler 
or direct to 
P. D. and IONE PERKINS 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





BOOKS FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


The Maui County Traveling Library on its rounds. Margaret Buchanan and Carrol 
Richardson of the Maui County Library Staff are warmly welcomed by camp patrons. 


BOOKS ON ISLANDS 


From the Hawaiian Islands comes 
word that the Maui County Free Library, 
under Mrs. Juliet Davis, was one of the 
first libraries to undertake service to 
army camps. 

Maui County covers the entire island 
of Maui. A great part of the island is 
mountainous; on one side the highest 
peak is a mile high, and on the other side 
almost two miles high. Numerous beauti- 
ful cascades pour over the rocks from 
heights of several hundred feet. The is- 
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land has a territory of more than 700 
square miles. It is the birth-place of Ar- 
mine von Tempski, the novelist, and the 
site of the von Tempski ranch. 

In peacetime the traveling library 
does its principal business with outlying 
schools. Now it has included several 
army stops in its regular itinerary. The 
men appreciate a wide variety of reading 
matter and the “T.L.” is always sure of 
an enthusiastic welcome when it stops at 
an army camp. 





THE 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Joun D. HeNpERsSON, Field Representative, State Library 


As in 1942 this year’s campaign for, 
Victory Books has been carried on at the 
local level through the newspapers, the 
radio, the schools and with the codpera- 
tion of many public spirited businesses 
and other organizations and individuals. 
While the public library was the focal 
and directing center for the drive in each 
community the campaign was intensified 
by the active participation of other agen- 
cies. To illustrate the variety of activities 
and the means employed to carry on the 
campaign a random selection was made 
from letters and news reports received 
from the city and county libraries. Anne 
Margrave, County Librarian, Inyo Coun- 
ty, reported “. .. Our Campfire Girls are 
going from house to house with the en- 
closed leaflet* today, and next Saturday 
the Boy Scouts are to pick up the books. 
At Big Pine they are sending cards to the 
homes, and the Boy Scouts follow up... . 
At Death Valley and Shoshone the post- 
masters are telling those who come in 
about the campaign. They made a house 
to house canvass last year .. .” 

In Stockton the 1943 “books for vic- 
tory” drive was opened by a house-to- 
house canvass by the Girl Scouts and by 
Junior Red Cross work in the schools. 
Collection boxes were set up at strategic 
points in Stockton and in the city and 
county schools. The Y.M.C.A. and the 
Campfire girls codperated in collecting 
the books and in giving publicity to the 
campaign. 

Posters made by the art students of the 
Schneider Vocational High School were 
distributed to deposit stations through- 
out the county. Books were collected at 
the branch libraries, local book and sta- 
tionery stores, dry goods stores, social 
halls and at leading theaters and hotels. 


* Letter size mimeographed statement in red and 
black ink with illustrations telling what kinds of books 
to give and what not to give and saying that the Boy 
Scouts will call Saturday February 6th to collect them. 


Form letters were sent to service clubs, 
social organizations, churches and mer- 
chants. Individual letters were sent to the 
advertising managers of the local depart- 
ment stores suggesting that they include 
a brief notice of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign in their newspaper advertising. 

A number of national women’s organ- 
izations including the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs took part in the 
drive in rural Alameda County. Contain- 
ers for the collection of books were 
placed in stores and public buildings and 
means were provided for the transporta- 
tion of the books to the County Library 
Headquarters by the codperating organ- 
izations. 

The San Francisco newspapers gave 
splendid publicity to this year’s V.B.C. 
Joseph Henry Jackson early in January 
in his column “A Bookman’s Notebook” 
devoted all of his space to the campaign 
stressing that only good books would be 
suitable. Collection barrels and boxes 
were set up in the fire houses, depart- 
ment stores, USO centers, Standard Oil, 
Texaco and Associated, gas stations, the 
public and parochial schools and the 
larger hotels. 


Victory Book Sunday 


January 24th was designated as Vic- 
tory Book Sunday. Mr. Jackson discussed 
the campaign further explaining that 
Victory Book Sunday was set apart “to 
remind those who work on other days of 
the week and haven’t time in the eve- 
ning, that if they want to contribute some 
books for service men today’s a good day 
to do it.” 

A news item the next day gives an ac- 
count of Victory Book Sunday and the 
success of this appeal. 

“San Franciscans rose to the occasion 
yesterday, and celebrated Victory Book 
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Day by breaking all records for book 
gifts to service men and leaving a trail of 
exhausted librarians stacking thousands 
of books, which rained in at the rate of 
300 an hour. 

“In the three hours the libraries were 
open more books were brought in than 
were contributed in the entire three weeks 
previously since the campaign started,” 
Chief Librarian Robert Rea said today. 

“More than 10,000 books relayed to 
the Main Library from the branches and 
the firehouses, had been counted this 
morning, with trucks still delivering 
them. The previous three weeks saw con- 
tributions of approximately 5,000 the 
first week, 2,000 the second, 4,000 the 
third. 

“*T give the credit to the newspapers, 
which carried the burden of the cam- 
paign,’ Mr. Rea said today. ‘People came 
in with books in shopping bags, suit- 
cases, cartons. Many were brand ne w, 
and as far as a quick check-over shows, 
they are of high quality, the kind service 
men will enjoy, with few discards.’ 

“The books left at gasoline stations 
and hotels,” he said, “will not be counted 
until they are turned in at the week’s end. 
The firehouses, which were open all day 
yesterday for book donations, reported a 
steady stream of contributors.” 


Campfire Girls Take Part 


A V.B.C. poster contest was promoted 
by the Campfire Girls of San Francisco. 
The winning posters were placed at stra- 
tegic points throughout the city calling 
attention to the drive. Each Campfire 
Girl also volunteered to collect five books 
for the campaign. 

Arrangements were made with the Red 
Cross Motor Corps for the transportation 
of donated books from the collection cen- 
ters to the Public Library. 


Movie Flash 


A vacant store served as the local head- 
quarters for the V.B.C. activities in Santa 
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Cruz. Collection boxes were distributed 
to stores, service stations and places in 
public view. The local theater ran a slide 
calling the movie goers’ attention to the 
drive. 


The Sonora High School art classes 
prepared colorful posters for the drive in 
Tuolumne County. The local Girl Scouts 
volunteered to call at private homes for 
donations reported available. The girls’ 
league of the high school sponsored a 
dance requiring a Victory Book for ad- 
mission. 


Red Cross Collects 


Following last year’s plan books were 
collected in the Solano County schools 
by the Junior Red Cross. All organiza- 
tions were contacted including the 
churches; the movie theaters were asked 
to flash announcements on the screen. 
Books were received at libraries, schools, 
movies, Red Cross work rooms, service 
stations and newspaper offices. The do- 
nated books were picked up at the col- 
lection centers by the Red Cross Motor 
Corps station wagon. Local publicity was 
provided by the weekly newspapers. 


A.W.V.S. Directs Drive 


A campaign on a peninsula-wide scale 
was conducted by Monterey, Pacific 
Grove and Carmel under the direction of 
the American Women’s Volunteer Serv- 
ices with representatives of the Red Cross 
and the U.S.O. serving as co-chairmen. 
Storage, publicity, collection and trans- 
portation were arranged by the A.W.V5S. 
with the codperation of other civic organ- 
izations. The libraries participated as 
collection centers; the y prepared dis- 
plays and were responsible for sorting. 

The Junior Red Cross working through 
the schools took a leading part in Lassen 
County’s campaign. Circulars appealing 
for current good books were disrtibuted 
to homes by children from the fourth to 
the eighth grades. Newspaper publicity 
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and talks before clubs and other groups 
were handled by high school students. 
Collection centers were set up in schools 
and libraries throughout the county. 


Civic Organizations Co-operate 


A public meeting under the chairman- 
ship of one of the superior judges was 
held in Fresno to inaugurate the Cam- 
paign. The presidents of the local civic 
organizations were invited so that they 
could be given information regarding the 
drive. The local press and radio stations 
gave publicity to the campaign. 

Books were received at the Main Li- 
brary and the branches. The library cars 
brought them in to Headquarters where 
they were sorted. Then the material was 
stored in the State College Library base- 
ment pending shipping instructions. 

To reduce transportation to a mini- 
mum the receiving centers for books in 
Berkeley were limited to the Main Libra- 
ry and the branches. The service clubs 
were contacted, letters were sent to local 
civic organizations, articles appeared in 
the newspapers and in the Bulletin of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The following appointments and changes in 
CLA officers and committees have been report- 
ed up to the time of going to press: 


Tuomas S. DaBacu has been named Parlia- 
mentarian, 


Ape. Greve, Coalinga District Library, suc- 
ceeds HELEN Lackey as secretary for the Junior 
Members. 


eo -# 


The National Defense Committee, Jens Ny- 
HOLM, Chairman, has changed its title to Com- 
mittee on War Activities of Libraries. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is the same. 
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Retired Librarians Assist 


In Oakland a steering committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Lucile Wilson, President 
of the Junior Red Cross, representing the 
Oakland Chapter, Red Cross, Mr. Earl 
B. Leonard, Vice-Chairman, Oakland 
U.S.O. Council, and John B. Kaiser, City 
Librarian, was in charge. Letters of ap- 
peal were sent to some 500 Club Presi- 
dents, ministers, prominent citizens and 
groups. To date several thousand books 
have come in. Public school codperation 
was handled directly by Mrs. Wilson, 
Red Cross Representative. The schools 
set aside a definite period, gave publicity 
to the drive, participated actively; sorted 
books received and the Red Cross Motor 
Corps provided the transportation to 
bring the books to the Oakland receiving 
room. Books brought to the libraries 
were sorted by the branch librarians be- 
fore being assembled at the central store- 
room. Other donations were sorted sys- 
tematically by volunteers under Mrs. 
Elizabeth Potter, formerly librarian of 
Mills College. Miss Mary Barmby, for 
pany years county librarian of Alameda 

ounty, assisting. Boy Scouts were avail- 
able to help as needed. 


APPOINTMENTS 





SAN FRANCISCO BAY DISTRICT 

Membership Committee: Miss ELIZABETH 
Scarr, Librarian of the Pacific Union Club 
Library, San Francisco. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. Heten L. Wat- 
son, Mills College Library, Oakland, Chair- 
man. 

State Nominators: Avis R. Bryson, Fire Under- 
writers Association Library, San Francisco. 
Caro. R. Cox, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley. 

Mrs. ExizaBetH R. McFartan, Public Libra- 
ry, Berkeley. 

Rita Van Srraaten, Public Library, San 

Francisco. 
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WE’RE IN THE ARMY — OR NAVY — NOW 


Collected by SypNey B. MITCHELL 
Director, School of Librarianship, University of California 


As some justification for accepting a 
place on the Publications Committee of 
the CLA Bulletin, | have undertaken to 
gather from time to time such contribu- 
tions from former librarians now in the 
Army or Navy or from civilian librarians 
in services to the armed forces as I could 
elicit by personal pressure or from the 
general invitation here extended to all 
concerned. Where I have solicited contri- 
butions, I have stressed the value of ex- 
periences which might be carried over 
after the war. It is already evident from 
some of those received that war service 
may be very valuable to young men and 
women and may bring an understanding 
and a flexibility to their later profession- 


al work which they might have’ otherwise 
lacked. 


A Soldier’s View 


From an officer in the Army Air 
Corps who went directly into the 
Army from library school; he plans 
to go into public library work after 
the war. A letter asking what experi- 
ence he was getting as a soldier that 
would be of value in his profession- 
al career later, brought the follow- 
ing interesting reply. He asked to re- 
main anonymous. 


One of my most valuable experiences 
has been the contact with men from all 
over the nation and from all walks of 
life. While an enlisted man, living in bar- 
racks, I was able to meet men who had 
been salesmen, vaudeville actors, garage 
owners, radio announcers, carpenters, 
farmers, students, lawyers, insurance 
men, accountants, a city councilman 
from a large Texas city, an advance man 
for a European tour agency, newspaper 
reporters, artists, singers, and infinitely 
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more occupations of which one might 
imagine. The best way to find out about 
what people do is to meet them and ask 
them. 

At Officer Candidate School I was for- 
tunate in learning many things about 
leadership. There we learned that a lead- 
er’s first duty is to those for whom he 
works and to those who are under him. 
I often wonder how many librarians are 
particularly concerned about the welfare 
of their employees. There I learned that 
the men under an officer should be taken 
care of; if after this war is over I can re- 
turn to public library work, that shall 
also be a primary concern of mine if I 
become a head librarian. I knew of this 
principle before; the Army has driven it 
home to me. 

Of course, I’ve had a fair amount of 
travel since being in the Army; Califor- 
nia to Texas; Texas to Florida; Florida 
to Ohio and way-points. One surely 
comes into contact with the sectional in- 
terests of this great nation and a concep- 
tion of the whole makes the parts much 
easier to understand. A little fresh air in 
the form of travel, as you are well aware 
after your travels, never hurt anyone. 
This includes the problems of these vari- 
ous sections, the dust-bowl area of Texas, 
the resort trade of Florida, the cotton and 
sugar southern states and the industrial 
north. 

Humor, well-being and willingness to 
accept and make the best of situations is 
another object leson. I’ve seen and been 
with troops when it has rained down on 
newly pressed uniforms and the mud 
came up around our ankles. And being 
as grousing would do no good they sang 
— and loud, too. Crying over spilt milk 
does no good to anyone. Making the best 
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of what happens is usually the safest way 
out of a situation. 

That brings me to the most important 
thing that has been impressed on me — 
using initiative and imagination. What 
little I saw of public libraries was that 
they kept on doing the same things year 
after year without really improving or 
using their imagination. Imagination and 
the initiative to put plans into execution 
and make them realities takes energy, 
both physical and mental. Often it takes 
something more, what the boys in the 
Army call “guts,” to put it in the vernacu- 
lar. Others call it mental courage. Per- 
haps if a bit more imagination might be 
used in the library world, just a bit more 
initiative and drive to carry ideas through 
there might be more progress. Just be- 
cause Dewey did it is no reason why we 
should do it forever. However, that does 
not mean change for change sake, but 
when times change, surely imaginations 
should keep up with those changes and 
initiative carry them through. The Army 
teaches individual initiative and I’d sure- 
ly teach it and allow the practice of it by 
any librarian under me — within the lim- 
its of propriety and well-being for the 
organization for which we were working. 


What Books Mean to the Army 


The following letter is by Everett 
T. Moore, who will be remembered 
as an assistant in the University of 
California Library, Berkeley, before 
he joined the staff of the University 
of Illinois Library as a reference 
librarian. 


A soldier is likely to remark at the end 
of a busy day of training or field work 
that he has forgotten how to read. Either 
he has no time, or he is too tired to take 
even a look at the daily newspaper. The 
truth is, however, that the modern soldier 
is probably the most literate soldier in 
our history. Enough has been said about 
modern warfare as a conflict of techno- 


logical ideas to make us aware that one 
of the basic requirements of good soldier- 
ing is an ability to comprehend the print- 
ed materials which are his reference 
books, and to act on what he has read. It 
may well be that he who cannot read may 
have to run. 

How does the soldier of the United 
States Army come into contact with 
books, except in his recreational read- 
ing? A glance at the reference shelf of a 
company orderly room at any Army post 
would provide a simple demonstration of 
the practical importance now assumed by 
technical publications. The War Depart- 
ment’s series of Field Manuals and Tech- 
nical Manuals have become indispensa- 
ble in the Army’s training program. 
Ranging as they do over a great variety 
of subjects — map reading and aerial 
photography, camouflage, motor trans- 
port, jungle warfare, signal communica- 
tion — to name several of the “basic” 
subjects, these pubications form a refer- 
ence library of material used in prepar- 
ing an army for modern warfare. 

One of these manuals, known as FM21- 
100, The Soldier’s Handbook, is issued 
to every soldier at his Reception Center, 
and serves as his own reference book, to 
be kept with him throughout his service 
in the Army. The Handbook gives the sol- 
dier an introduction to military life, and 
is used as a textbook for his basic instruc- 
tion. Another book which many a soldier 
meets early in his military career is of 
course the Field Manual of Infantry Drill 
Regulations, which is a guide to units of 
all kinds in executing close-order and 
extended-order formations under a vari- 
ety of conditions and circumstances. 

As a soldier becomes more of a special- 
ist, he naturally uses more and more of 
the specialized materials for his own 
field. The radio operator, for example, 
will find about fifty Field and Tech- 
nical Manuals pertaining to the field of 
communications alone. A man in the Ord- 
nance Department will discover about a 
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hundred and fifteen manuals devoted to 
the subject of arms and ammunition. The 
soldier is, in fact, constantly exposed to 
publications designed to make him a bet- 
ter prepared and better informed soldier. 

His company day room will probably 
have a copy of the weekly news wall map 
issued by the Army Orientation service. 
The library at the Service Club, where he 
may stop after an eight o’clock cup of 
coffee, will of course provide a great va- 
riety of reading matter. These service 


libraries are now excellently stocked with ° 


books for general reading (many of 
them having come through the Victory 
Book Campaign), with general periodi- 
cals, and with military periodicals like 
the admirable Infantry Journal. The only 
complaint a soldier can make about these 
libraries is that there just isn’t time 
enough to use them, for there seems to be 
a war on. 

The Army is engaged in a vast educa- 
tional endeavor, and the soldier is never 
allowed to forget the ultimate purpose of 
this program, which is success in battle. 
Librarians need not fear that under this 
program he will forget how to read. 


Everett T. Moore, 


Army Administration Schools, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


From an Army Post Library 


The next paper deals with work in 
an Army post library. Miss Macnair 
came to her present position from 
the University of California Libra- 
ry, Berkeley, where she was a cata- 
loguer. 


Library work with the soldiers of the 
Army of the United States has been for 
me a most stimulating experience. It is 
work that taxes one’s ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness. Personally, it is the type 
of library work I have always wanted to 
do, where the librarian is not a catalogu- 
er, or a reference librarian or a circula- 
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tion librarian merely, but a librarian in 
the broadest sense, one who in her day’s 
work has to be able to handle every mat- 
ter in the field of books, and a few others 
besides! 

My library is on an old established 
post. It was not considered a new venture 
as were the libraries at the replacement 
centers and other new forts, and conse- 
quently was given no initial expense bud- 
get. What allotment was given was ex- 
ceedingly small, but to me, half the pleas- 
ure in my work has been that it has not 
always been too easy to get what I want- 
ed, and, consequently, ways and means 
had to be figured, and I appreciated far 
more what I could get. For instance, we 
did not consider at one time that we could 
buy tables for our catalog or for the 
dictionary, but some old radio cabinets 
were lying around, which, after the car- 
penter had worked on them here and 
there, were really quite presentable as 
catalog and dictionary stands. Then, 
also, our stacks are made out of wood 
from old propeller boxes from a local 
airplane factory, and look not too bad at 
all. Equipment had to be assembled very 
slowly: it took months to get the very 
worn brown furniture reupholstered, but, 
when the work was finally completed, it 
was really appreciated. Little by little, I 
have watched the library grow: the room 
was painted, the floors were sanded and 
varnished, and bright-backed books came 
along to fill the empty shelves. I became 
an interior decorator for the time being, 
and any ideas I had as to interior decora- 
tion, good, bad, or indifferent, were put 
into effect, until somehow or other, a 
really presentable little library came in- 
to being. 

During this period of reorganization, 
only the hardiest of those who came to 
the library survived. When the air had 
cleared of paint and varnish, it was time 
to think of ways and means to bring back 
to the library those who had deserted us 
and others who had never patronized us. 
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Not only were my (shall I say?) talents 
as an interior decorator brought into 
play, but any germ of genius I had as a 
commercial artist was allowed to flour- 
ish! I delved back into my past, to about 
the 8th grade, I believe, when I first 
learned the art of cutting out block let- 
ters in paper, and I commenced to make 
posters to be hung in the various Post 
Exchanges and other points of vantage. 
I did not stop at art, however; there was 
a camp newspaper, and I proceeded to 
become a columnist, and once a week I 
had a deadline to met. Let it be known, 
however, that in all these excursions in- 
to fields not my own, my actual library 
work kept pace. Victory books came in a 
flood, and I catalogued and classified for 
all I was worth, and this meant the whole 
process from accessioning to lettering. 
As a result of all these activities, or, 
perhaps, in spite of them, the attendance 
in the library began to grow, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing a good percent- 
age of my hitherto potential readers and 
my books getting together, and what 
greater satisfaction can there be for any 
librarian? Most of the men read for 
pleasure and relaxation. Their favorite 
type of reading is the western, and, of 
course, Zane Grey is their favorite author. 
Mysteries, too, are popular, but do not 
equal the westerns, and then come the 
more serious novels like “King’s Row” 
and “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” which 
have had great popularity. A large num- 
ber, however, are serious readers, those 
who are studying for Officers’ Candidate 
Schools, and those who are studying to 
“keep their hand in” at their pre-war 
jobs. In non-fiction, the mathematics 
books, of course, come first, and then, 
there has been a surprising interest in 
psychology and foreign language texts, 
as well as books on radio, marine engi- 
neering and other technical subjects. 
That, in bald outline, gives, I hope, a 
little idea of work in an Army library. It 
has never been boring work primarily 


because it has been so varied. The men 
are most appreciative of anything done 
for them. My work with them, in trying 
to guage their likes and dislikes, and in 
getting to know them as I do, has given 
me a broader understanding of my fel- 
low human beings, of my work, and of 
myself. 


Marcaret C. Macnatr, 


Post Librarian, 
Fort Rosecrans, Calif. 


Hospital Libraries 


Hospital libraries, valued agen- 
cies in the rehabilitation of the sick 
and the wounded, must increase in 
numbers and importance and con- 
tinue their work of solace and edu- 
cation long after peace comes. The 
following picture of the services to 
be given and the conditions inherent 
is from experience. Miss Webster 
was previously on the staff of the 
Long Beach Public Library. 


“No, ma’am, I thank ye, but I don’t 
aim to get hitched up with no book. I’m 
fixing to leave out of here in a week or 
two, I hope.” The man who makes this 
response is typical of the patients in our 
rather small Veterans’ Hospital of the 
Arkansas Ozarks. He has never in his 
life used a public library; it might be 
safe to say he has never read an entire 
book for pleasure. 

Public libraries attract a very wide 
range of human nature to their shelves; 
even so they serve chiefly town dwellers 
who wear shoes every day and attend 
public schools. County bookmobiles go 
further afield, seeking out those with few- 
er advantages. But the military draft 
reaches furthest of all, extracting indi- 
viduals from every manner of American 
life, from backwoods as well as metrop- 
olis. Many of these men will return to 
civilian life again only by a detour 
through one of the United States Veter- 
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ans’ Hospitals. These men may have 
missed the county book truck, they may 
have avoided the Army camp libraries; 
but they will not be forgotten by the li- 
brarian of a veterans’ hospital. If the hos- 
pital librarian does her work well, many 
of them will seek out public libraries 
once they return to their homes to stay. 

On her second or third approach a re- 
luctant reader may concede, “Well, miss, 
you can leave that there picture magazine 
if you want to. I might look at it some- 
time.” Later, “I done read that book you 
left. It kind of seemed to take my mind 
off my troubles. I don’t care if you want 
to leave me another one to hold me till 
you get back next week.” Finally she 
knows triumphant satisfaction when a 
patient declares, “The doctor wants me 
to stay here another month or two for 
treatment. I told him it was all right with 
me, because with this library wagon I 
can be improving my time in bed. The 
more I know when I take off from this 
place the better it'll be for me.” 

That last quotation illustrates the chief 
difference in purpose between the pub- 
lic and the hospital library. The public 
library exists as both a means and an 
end; the hospital library is but a means 
to an end. The word “read” is but the first 
step in a fourfold program: Read; Rest; 
Relax; Rebuild. The library exists only to 
supplement more direct therapeutic treat- 
ment. Its challenge is often not to supply 
the best quality of reading matter but to 
get a man to read almost anything at all 
that his mind may be pleasantly occupied 
and he be the more content to remain 
under medical care. 

Tolerance of all kinds of reading tastes 
is most essential to the hospital librarian. 
That is not to say that her book selection 
is indiscriminate. If anything it must be 
even more careful than in a public libra- 
ry where the reader himself is better ca- 
pable of exercising some choice. The 
public library patron has some thought 
of reading at the moment he approaches 
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the librarian; her task is to find the book 
that will satisfy a conscious need. The 
hospital librarian takes her books to in- 
dividuals who may feel no wish to read, 
whose minds are fully occupied with 
pain. She must be more than ever able to 
judge whether or not a book will prove 
readable, and she must more than ever 
know how to present each book with a 
salesmanship that will entice men to try 
it. 

In this she can take a cue from the hos- 
pital dietitian. Just as an invalid’s food 
must be unusually attractive to tempt 
him, so must his reading matter be. It is 
as serious a mistake to believe that sick 
men will read anything they can get, sim- 
ply for lack of anything better, as it 
would be to believe that they will eat any- 
thing that may be sent them. It is quite 
as futile to ask a sick man what kind of 
book he wants to read as to ask him what 
he’d like for lunch today. The very ques- 
tion may kill his appetite, or it may sug- 
gest the one thing that will not agree with 
him. For, besides the literary and enter- 
tainment factors of book selection, the 
hospital librarian must consider the pos- 
sible therapeutic values, positive and 
negative, of each book upon her shelves. 
Books that may give the troubled mind 
disturbing and unfavorable impressions 
will interfere as seriously with his medi- 
cal treatment as a breakfast of lobster 
and dill pickles. On the other hand books 
can be supplied which may actually 
change for the better a patient’s outlook 
on life and increase the effectiveness of 
his medical treatment as truly as a vita- 
min regime. 

Another parallel that can be drawn be- 
tween the presentation of food and books 
is that of quantity. Confronting a sick 
man with a cafeteria display, mountains 
of mashed potatoes and quantities of car- 
rots, will not stimulate his appetite. We 
give him just a few dishes and a small 
portion of each. So it is with reading. 
Even the hospital cartful of books, inade- 
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quate as it seems to the librarian when 
she is trying to cram it with an assortment 
to suit every taste, is too large a platterful 
to offer many invalids. Much better usu- 
ally is it to offer a single volume with a 
word of recommendation, and then per- 
haps another if the first does not appeal. 


“Do you see anything here that you’d 
like”? will often bring a “No, I don’t 
think I feel like reading today,” while, 
“Here’s a good collection of dog stories, 
with print that’s easy on the eyes, too,” 
will usually result in, “Let me keep that 
one, ma’am, if you don’t mind.” Shorter 
novels, short story magazines, news di- 
gests, and above all the popular picture 
magazines with brief captions serve read- 
ing in small portions that will sooner or 
later tempt a reader back to a regular diet 


of books. 


By and large, of course, people in a 
hospital have the same reading interests 
as people outside. In this particular re- 
gion people don’t read a great deal out- 
side. Their interests are less concerned, 
when they do read, with any escape 
worlds of the imagination than with life 
as they live it. Stories of pioneer hard- 
ship will be accepted where historical 
romance has no takers. Books on farm 
animals and fishing tackle are passed 
from hand to hand while the animal hunt- 
ing expeditions of the Martin Johnsons 
and Frank Buck gather dust on the 
shelves. Interest in a novel can more of- 
ten be aroused by mention of some re- 
ligious theme it develops than by a sug- 
gestion of the plot. 

Serving as recreational aide as well as 
librarian of this station, I seek clues to 
my patients’ reading interests in their re- 
actions to the weekly movie programs and 
in the yarns they tell in the recreation 
rooms. Eavesdropping led to one embar- 
rassing mistake, however. As I assisted 
one group of men with their selections 
from the book cart, I overheard fish men- 
tioned several times in the conversation 
of a waiting group. As soon as I was free, 


I went to them. “If you’re interested in 
fish,” I offered, “here are two good books 
of fishing yarns, and here’s one on fish- 
ing tackle.” Hurt and indignant, they ex- 
plained that their discusion had centered 
about the fact  :t the day was Friday 
and that the din :r menu would certain- 
ly include fish, 1 which food they took 


neither interest >r pleasure! 


Even in this: er isolated community 
we find some di. -rsity of tastes. We have 
our retired mathematics teacher who does 
quandratic equations flat on his back for 
distraction from pain, our philosophers 
who call for Thoreau and Santayana; 
and many patients’ interests swing with 
the state of health from western maga- 
zines, after a difficult piece of surgery, 
to the Modern Reader’s Chaucer, when 
the pain has subsided. A man’s intellectu- 
al capacity can certainly not be judged 
from his hospital reading, which is les- 
son in tolerance number two for the hos- 
pital librarian. Book selection and advi- 
sory service in a hospital library be- 
comes very much like taking books home 
to the family as the librarian visits her 
patients from week to week and really 
learns to know their tastes. 

Observing the results, receiving ex- 
pressions of appreciation, she quite loses 
that feeling of being a public servant, al- 
though actually she is more a servant 
than ever as far as methods are con- 
cerned. It is the librarian who puts the 
books away in the patients’ cupboards, 
who reminds the readers when it is time 
to have them renewed or to return them, 
who follows her volumes around the 
wards from bed to bed when “swapping” 
has been lively. There are no restrictions 
on the number of books to be taken out, 
no fines when they are not returned on 
time, yet we have very little difficulty 
with overdues), no rebukes for accident- 
al damage. In this small station it is not 
even necessary for the patients to retain 
individual cards or to sign any formal 
application. When the librarian is away 
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on her ward visits, they may even check 
books cut to themselves. Aside from a lit- 
tle tray searching, no confusion has re- 
sulted. Appreciative and codperative, 
some patients even serve on their own in- 
itiative as “branch li arians,” keeping 
records on old envel »es of all books 
read and all swapping ne in their ward 
rooms. 

Any little extra serv: : is received with 
a gratitude astoundiny to one used to 
having such things taken for granted. A 
reserved book, a book selected for an in- 
dividual “because you’re so much inter- 
ested in China, Mr. Hough,” even the cor- 
rect spelling of a patient’s name, is all 
that is necessary to bring out such com- 
ments as, “I never knew what a book 
meant until I was tied up here”; “That 
book wagon of yours is the finest thing 
around this hospital.” 


Lr. Harowp F. LinpENMEYER, recently 
of the Stanford University Libraries, has 
taken over the job of editing the camp 
newspaper at Ellington Field, Texas. It 
is called the “28th Sub-Depot Plane Pat- 


ter.” 


7 7 7 


Georce Younc, Librarian of the Por- 
terville Public Library, joined the Army 
last October 14th. We hear he is in the 
Medical Corps attached to the Air Forces. 
He’s a corporal, too. Mrs. Dorotuy D. 
Marco, his first assistant has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian. 


Pee ee 


VirciniA Morais, listed as with the 
armed services in the December Bulletin, 
is now with the Department of State Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C., where she is 
cataloging and accessioning documents. 
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To the very many who ask if hospital 
work is not depressing, I should like to 
answer, “No!” Quite on the contrary, it 
is inspiriting to find out with what quiet 
courage pain and paralysis, death and 
disease, even insanity can be met. Most 
of all it is heartening to see that those 
who have a love of books or beauty to 
sustain them are never entirely bereft. 
And one day comes such a question as 
this: 

“The doctor says I have only about one 
month more to live. That’s time to read 
just one more book. What is the very best 
book you can give me for my last read- 
ing of all?” I leave the answer to you. 


HELEN E. Wesster, Librarian, 


United States Veterans’ Facility, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Carow Brice of the Bibliography Di- 
vision of the Stanford University Libra- 
ries left on March 1 to take up her duties 
as Librarian of the Aero-Medical Libra- 
ry, Materiel Center, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


7 7 7 


Joun D. Finney, Jr., of the staff of the 
Richmond Public Library, writes very 
interesting letters from “somewhere in 
England.” He has been promoted to the 
rank of Technical Sergeant. 


7 oe q 


Mrs. Rut NANKEVILLE, for the past 
eighteen years Children’s Librarian at 
McHenry Library, retired December 1, 
1942. KATHRYN THORNBURG, Cataloger, 
succeeds her, while Mrs. Mary T. WIL- 
LIAMS will carry on the catalog depart- 
ment. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
University of California Library, Los Angeles 


The Southern California Conference of, 


College and University Librarians held 
its winter meeting in mid-February at 
the Los Angeles Public Library and the 
Biltmore Hotel. The feature of the morn- 
ing meeting, presided over by Dorothy 
M. Drake, was Willis Kerr’s informal re- 
port on his trip to Chicago, where he at- 
tended the Institute on Issues of War and 
Peace and the ACRL meeting. En route 
home he visited the libraries of Knox, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Denver, and 
supped in Emporia with his old friend, 
William Allen White. Kerr’s remarks, in 
his customary laconic vein of good horse- 
sense, compensated the assemblage for 
having missed the trip — and the cold! 
He also confided having turned up a hith- 
erto unlocated (in his census) copy of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages in the edition of 1599, 
in the Omaha Public Library, credit for 
the discovery being given to the Union 
Catalog at Lincoln. 

The afternoon session, directed by 
Edith Sperry of the Long Beach Junior 
College Library, was given to papers and 
discusion on library coéperation. The 
Conference adjourned, looking forward 
to the regional Institute on War and 
Peace, to be held at the Lecture Room of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, March 
13-14, and sponsored by the CLA South- 
ern District. The Institute is one of twen- 
ty-one on the same subject to be held in 
different parts of the country, in lieu of 
the cancelled ALA conference. 


Librarians on the Platform 
Donald Davidson, librarian of Red- 


lands University, who was scheduled to 
read a paper on the Alaskan-Canadian 
boundary at the Davis meeting (can- 
celled) of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Pacific Coast branch, delivered 


it instead before the History Guild at Cal- 
tech. At Berkeley, Diether von den Stein- 
en, curator of the Chinese and Japanese 
language collection, spoke before the 
Colloquim Orientologicum on “The 
Growth of Chinese Letters and their Clas- 
sification to the T’ang Dynasty.” At USC, 
Helen Azhderian and Geneva McCain as- 
sisted in the In-Service Training course 
of the southern conference chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association. Miss Mc- 
Cain gave the opening lecture on the 
“Sources and Acquisitions of War Mate- 
rials”; Miss Azhderian’s lecture was on 
“Sources and Reference Use of War Lit- 
erature.” Nathan van Patten of Stanford 
participated in several mid-winter pro- 
fessional conferences, traveling as far 
east as Washington. At a meeting of the 
Zamorano Club in Los Angeles the Hunt- 
ington’s rare book curator, Robert Schad, 
spoke on “A Personal Enthusiasm”—the 
press of Edmund B. Thompson at Haw- 
thorn House, Windham, Connecticut. 


Staff Changes 


Seymour Lubetzky, formerly of 
UCLA’s catalog department, is now with 
the Library of Congress. The suspension 
of the regular academic program at the 
Davis campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, due to the needs of the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, has caused the Davis Li- 
brary to curtail its ordinary functions 
and to concentrate on research only. As 
a result, members of the library staff are 
being relocated. One member, Marion 
Murdoch, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the U. C. Accessions department, 
succeeding Hilmar A. Sieving, who has 
been called to the colors. Also come to 
U. C. is George C. Scheerer from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, to replace 
Harry Johnson, who is now in the Army, 
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assigned to personnel work. The many 
librarian friends of Betty and James 
Hakes, owners of .the Westwood Book 
Store, will be interested to hear that 
Jimmy is now in the Army Air Corps. 
The same store’s genial bookkeeper, Don 
Burleson, has also been inducted. Isabel 
Price, formerly a cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, has joined the 
Stanford staff. Uarda Hocker, graduate 
of Riverside Library School, has joined 
the Pomona College staff, to take charge 
of documents, periodicals and binding. 


New Policies 


Scripps College Library continues to 
pioneer in the appreciation and practice 
of the Graphic Arts by its users. One Sun- 
day a month Ward Ritchie gives a five- 
hour course in printing, using the Col- 
lege’s handpress, and type designed espe- 
cially by Goudy. One of last year’s grad- 
uates, following an apprenticeship at 
Yale with C. P. Rollins, is now with 
Longmans, Green and Co. Two Sundays 
a month Miss Drake holds an “at home” 
in the Perkins Room of the library, at 
which this superb collection’s 6,000 items 
are drawn upon to illustrate her talks on 
the “History of the Book.” 

U. C. reports a new cataloging test. 
Columbia’s School of Library Service 
during the past six years has been devel- 
oping a series of comprehensive achieve- 
ments tests. In order to evaluate them, 
the School is now attempting to correlate 
the results obtained among library school 
students with the performance of libra- 
rians on the job. As a start, the examina- 
tion in cataloging and classification will 
be administered to catalogers in active 
service in a few selected libraries. U. C. 
has been asked to codperate in this proj- 
ect and has agreed to submit to the cata- 
loging test which will be conducted this 
spring. It is hoped that through this and 
subsequent experimnets it will be possi- 
ble eventually to establish reliable ob- 
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jective standards for evaluating person. 
nel. 

U.S.C. has inaugurated a Browsing 
Room on current literature, where books 
may be read in the room or withdrawn 
for home use, operating each day from 
12:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


Read How They Grow 


William A. Jackson’s first annual re- 
port from Harvard’s Houghton Library 
indicates that never have the university 
libraries experienced a year so rich in ac- 
quisitions. Thjs trend seems to be nation- 
wide and can apparently be laid to the 
war. Dislocations in personal lives, as 
well as owners’ fear of destruction and 
loss, have resulted in gains for libraries. 

Liquidation of the Federal Music Proj- 
ect resulted in UCLA being given the 
Project’s vast collection of music scores. 
Temporarily housed in the library’s base- 
ment and under the curatorship of its 
builder, G. Strashun, this repertory of 
full symphonic scores, operas and musi- 
cal comedies, chamber music, etc., is said 
to be one of the largest in the country. 
UCLA has also acquired two other large 
collections: one of 3,000 books and peri- 
odicals on Shorthand, the other includ- 
ing 12,500 books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts on southern and southeastern 
United States history. 

Berkeley has received 101 valuable 
volumes, principally in the field of herb- 
als and early botany, as a gift from Pro- 
fessor C. E. Fryer of Santa Barbara, in 
memory of his wife, Elizabeth Sanderson 
Fryer of the class of 1897. U. C. also ac- 
quired seven incunabula from the Hearst 
collection. 

Commemorating the tercentenary of 
the birth of Sir Isaac Newton, Stanford 
exhibited rare items from its Newton col- 
lection. This collection is the gift of Fred- 
erick E. Brasch, chief of the Smithsonian 
division of the Library of Congress, and 
a former Stanford student; and it was 
presented during the University’s Fiftieth 
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Anniversary celebration as a memorial 
to the donor’s father and mother. 

In the first annual report of the Oc- 
cidental Library Associates we read that 
the organization brought in 644 bound 
volumes and 3,000 miscellaneous items, 
including manuscripts. 


The fifteenth annual report of the 
Huntington Library states that gifts ac- 
counted for approximately 45% of the 
year’s acquisitions of printed books and 
pamphlets. Some 30,000 manuscripts 
and 4,000 books have been removed from 
the shelves and packed in specially con- 
structed wooden boxes. A small number 


* * 


BOOK BRUNCH 


ScHOoL LiprarRy ASSOCIATION 
The second Book Brunch of the School 


Library Association of California, North- 
ern Section, was held at the Hotel Whit- 
comb in San Francisco, Sunday, March 
seventh, at 11:00, on the day following 
the meeting of the English Teachers As- 
sociation. Miss Margaret Girdner of the 
San Francisco Bureau of Texts and Li- 
braries discussed her bibliography on 
“Current literature for the English teach- 
er to use in preparing students for the 
war effort and the civilian life to follow.” 
Short reviews of some of the books were 
given by members of the SLAC, and the 
books were on display at the meeting. 
Many librarians brought English teach- 
ers from their schools as guests to the 
meeting. 
Ce # 

The Southern Section of the School 
Library Association of California held 
a book breakfast, March 6, at the Savoy 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 

: 6.9% 

Rutu Huppy is now Mrs. Anthony 
Wedge and continues as Librarian of San 
Jacinto Public Library. 


of the rarest items have been removed to 
a distant locality, while the remainder 
have been stored in parts of the institu- 
tion best portected against a “hit and 
run” bombing raid. Thanks to the policy, 
followed for more than a decade, of pho- 
tostating the rarest books to lessen han- 
dling of the originals, more than 3,000 
photostats of the choicest items were 
available, so that the originals could be 
packed without hampering research. 
Pomona has recived a five hundred 
dollar gift from Katherine Jones Weber, 
of the class of 1910, to be used for the 
purchase of a set of the Bach Gesellschaft 


publications. 


* * 


Mary KATHLEEN Cooper, March 
Field Librarian, was married to JOHN B. 
Kaiser, Oakland City Librarian, on De- 
cember 31 in Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco. 

7 7 7 

Another of the recently married libra- 
rians is Vircinta H. ValIL, in charge of 
the Marin County Library, who became 
Mrs. Richard E. Keating on December 7. 

t 7 7 

Mrs. Peccy HutcHines resigned from 
the Librarianship of Orange Public Li- 
brary at the begining of this year and was 
succeeded by ETHEL HELLIWELL, former- 
ly assistant in the Santa Barbara Public 
Library. 

7 7 7 

ANNE HappEN retired as Consulting 
Librarian in the Palo Alto Public Libra- 
ry early in January after nearly forty- 
four years of service there. 

7 | 7 

Ava Kuortter, for the past ten years 
librarian of Indio, resigned in December 
to take charge of the establishment and 
operation of a library in the service club 
for Camp Anza, near Arlington. Mrs. 
Jane WALKER has been appointed City 
Librarian of Indio. 
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ALA REGIONAL INSTITUTES 





Southern California and Arizona 
REGIONAL INSTITUTE ON PEACE AND WAR 
Sponsored by SouTHERN District, CLA 
Lecture Room, Los Angeles Public Library - oa March 13-14, 1943 
Discussion leader - Drummond Jones, Office of Civilian Defense Washington, D. C. 
Saturday afternoon, 2:00-5:00 P. M. - Basic Understandings 
Saturday evening 8:00-10:00 P. m. Post-war Planning 
Sunday morning, 10:00-12:30 Pp. mM. - + The Library’s Job 
Dinner, Saturday evening, March 13, Velieenitiy Club. $2.25. 













Northern California and Nevada 
INSTITUTE ON WAR AND POST-WAR LIBRARY PROBLEMS 
AND SERVICE 
Assembly Room, San Francisco Public Library March 17-18, 1943 

What groups of American society are being affected by the war? How can libra- 


ries aid these groups? Problems affecting the communities of this region which 
are the concern of Federal and State agencies. (1) Health and welfare of the 





people. (2) Education. (3) Pacific relations. 


A Regional Institute on War and Post- 
war Problems will be held in the Assem- 
bly room of the San Francisco Public 
Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 17 and 
18, 1943. There will be morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions, but no night meetings. 

Attendance will be by invitation only 
for reasons outlined by the American Li- 
brary Association. The invitees will be 
selected for official reasons, and in this 
area will include the Librarians and 
Trustees of the 62 large and semi-large 
libraries or library systems in Northern 
California and Nevada and Hawaii; State 
College Librarians, Library School su- 
pervisors, the President of the California 
Teachers’ Association, the Education Di- 
rector of the District Parent-Teachers’ 
Asociation, the District Officers of the 
California Library Association, and the 
officials of certain governmental agen- 
cies in this vicinity. 

The Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee will be Miss Elinor M. Alexander, 
and it is planned and hoped that the 
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meetings will be conducted by Mr. Drum- 
mond Jones. 


Southern District 


It was necessary to postpone the South- 
ern District Meeting from February 20 to 
March 13-14. The meeting is to be com- 
bined with one of the ALA Regional In- 
stitutes and will be sponsored by the 
Southern District CLA. Mr. Drummond 
Jones of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C., is the discussion lead- 
er. Our Institute follows the pattern of 
the one held in Chicago, January 30-31. 
All three of the Institute sessions will be 
held in the Lecture Room of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 

The program will be open on Satur- 
day afternoon when Basic Understand- 
ings will be discussed from 2:00-5:00. 
Dinner at the University Club at 6:00 
o’clock will be folowed by an evening 
meeting on Post-War Planning. 

The last session, The Library’s Job, 
will be held on Sunday morning from 
10:00-12:30. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON WAR AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
Chicago, January 1943 
Reported by ELINOR M. ALEXANDER 


The ALA Executive Board limited attendance 
at the National Institute reluctantly and for 
specific reasons. The Board took literally and 
seriously the Office of Defense Transportation’s 
request that meetings be cancelled or restricted 
to the smallest possible number of people. The 
invitees were selected for official, not personal 
reasons, Each person was invited because of the 
representative character of his position in some 
group. 

The background for the institute was the 
ALA Policy Statement adopted at Milwaukee, 
June 26, 1942, which set forth three problems. 
They are: 

1. How to make our maximum contribution 

to the winning of the war; 

2. Whether we as a nation wish to return to 
pre-war conditions or to continue progress 
toward democratic goals; 

. Whether and to what extent we want our 
country to participate in the organization 
of the world of peace. 

The purpose was to help librarians and trus- 
tees identify, and inform themselves about, the 
important issues which face the American peo- 
ple, and to consider what libraries can do to 
promote reading and thinking on these issues. 

e discussion was led by Drummond Jones 
of OCD with the help of subject specialists and 
a panel composed of librarians. To open the dis- 
cussion the question “What is war doing to the 
American people?” was posed by the leader. 
The attempts of the panel and the floor to dis- 
cuss and answer this question led directly into a 
second question “What problems in thinking 
are surrounding the people, if these things are 
true?” 

Answering both questions in summary: It is 
necessary to qualify the American people as dif- 
ferent groups, economically, racially, and regd- 
ing and non-reading. There is a group stirred by 
a consciousness that we are on the march — a 
change coming — but what is it? There is a 
group which is complacent and will accept what 
comes. The problems in thinking are, why have 
these things come about — why fight, where 
are we going and what will happen? We must 
be aware of the complacent group, as they are 
a potentially dangerous force. We must watch 
also the spirit of futility and depression, and on 
the other side the spirit of optimism. 

What kinds of understandings must we have 
as American people to lead us forward in dem- 
ocratic living? The war affects the citizens be- 
yond the outward manifestation of rationing: 
he should know what is behind the program, 
which entails a knowledge of why the war came 
about. Why are we fighting? This is not yet the 
best of all possible worlds, and we again have at 


stake the democratic way of life, which pre- 
supposes the institution of government within 
a country and between countries. The individu- 
al must realize his place with other people, the 
community, the state, the nation, and the world. 
He must see the world’s problems as they affect 
him individually. We have not had these under- 
standings because of inability to read, unwill- 
ingness to read; people have forgotten they are 
the state and there is need for something beyond 
knowledge — religion — a devotion to an ideal 
which the group thinks essential for survival. 

From understanding we must move to plan- 
ning — planning for the war and after the war. 
Planning enhances the good will of our allies; 
planning meets enemies’ plans, and planning 
will take care of our men after the war. The 
people themselves must do the planning — the 
people of the world, for we live in an interre- 
lated world. 

The librarian must help the people to get the 
necessary understandings. The librarian must 
utilize all possible ways, especially reaching the 
people where they are. Call to their attention 
the problems which affect them and the woyld. 
Concentrate on feeding them materials which 
will make them think. We must continue to at- 
tract the regular library users, but we must also 
go out after those we have not reached before. 
It will be a co-operative effort — posters, book- 
lists, radio scripts, discussion groups in co-op- 
eration with adult education. Align ourselves 
with OCD and the Block System. Take the ini- 
tiative in every community for establishing a 
War Information Center. Know the organiza- 
tions within a community concerned with post- 
war planning, and call to their attention all the 
materialis available through the library. 

With these questions and the attempts at an- 
swers, the stage is set for the 21 regional insti- 
tutes throughout the United States. After these 
will come as many local institutes as it is pos- 
sible to conduct. The Southern California-Ari- 
zona Region will hold its institute on March 13 
in Los Angeles with Drummond Jones as dis- 
cussion leader. The tentative dates of March 17 
and 18 have been set for the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Region to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, if Drummond Jones can accept the invi- 
tation to be discussion leader. 

Present from California at the National Insti- 
tute were Mabel Gillis, Librarian, California 
State Library, Althea Warren, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, Helen E. Vogleson, Los Angeles 
County Free Library, Marjorie. Van Deusen, 
Belmont High School Library, Los Angeles, 
Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles High School 
Library, Willis Kerr, Claremont Colleges, Nath- 
an Van Patten, Stanford University Libraries, 
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and Elinor Alexander, Salinas Union High 
School Library. 


School Librarians 


Following the National Institute of ALA in 
Chicago, the School Section of ALA held a full 
day conference to discuss the school library and 
the war, and planning for the future. It was de- 
termined that now more than ever, the school 
librarian should be a person cognizant of all the 
school’s activities, and a person genuinely in- 
terested in human relationships. The school li- 
brarian is an administrator, a guidance coun- 
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selor, and a teacher. State school library super- 
visors from several states, Miss Nora Beust of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and officers of 
the Schools Section of the ALA were included 
in this meeting. Marjorie Van Deusen, presi- 
dent of the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Marjorie Schramling, Southern Section 
president, and Elinor Alexander, Northern Sec- 
tion president, represented California. It is 
hoped to follow this conference with similar 
ones for school librarians throughout the coun- 
try, and also hoped that school librarians can 
take an active part in the regional and local 
institutes planned for the country. 


MARY EUDORA GAROUTTE 


With the passing of Mary Eudora Garoutte in Alameda on January 
8, 1943, the California Library Association loses another of its early 
leaders. Eudora Garoutte, as she was affectionately known in library 
circles, joined the Association in 1904 and was always an active par- 
ticipant in its affairs. She was popular as a convention speaker and 
served on the Bibliographical Work Committee from 1908-1913, act- 


ing as chairman from 1910-1913. 


Miss Garoutte was intensely interested in the pioneer history of the 
State and was very proud of the fact that she was born of pioneer par- 
ents on a large stock ranch in Yolo County. She was educated at the old 
Hesperian College in Woodland and was a teacher in the elementary 
schools before joining the staff of the State Library in 1899. 


In 1903 the California Department of the State Library was created 
and Miss Garoutte was placed in charge. She was highly successful in 
her work and it is largely due to her zeal and foresightedness that we 
have today so splendid a collection of California historical material in 
that department. Miss Garoutte was justly proud of the card index to 
the newspaper files, which was commenced shortly after the California 
Department was created. Today the index is one of its most notable 
features, the importance of which is recognized by research workers 
and writers throughout the country. 

Eudora Garoutte was a recognized authority in the field of Cali- 
forniana and was the author of several articles on the subject of Cali- 
fornia. Fellow librarians and State employees held her in high esteem 
and at the time of her retirement on July 1, 1933, California writers, 
historians, editors and printers joined in honoring her. Miss Garoutte’s 
unbounded love and enthusiasm for her chosen work, combined with 
her charm and graciousness of manner, endeared her to all. 


—CAarROLINE WENZEL. 





NEW MEMBERS 


CLA extends a cordial welcome to the following new members. Additional new 
members will be listed in the June issue, as this list is incomplete at the time of going 


to press.—Ep. 


Barker, Florence E., 2nd Asst. P. L., National 
City. 

Bhend, Helen, Asst., Tuolumne Co. L., Sonora. 

Chambers, Emily, Sr. Ln., State Col. L., Fresno. 

Cook, Mrs. Mary M., Asst. Mills Col. L., Oak- 
land. 

Dawson, Orcena, Jr. Ln. State Col. L., San Jose. 

Gaudin, June, Stud., U.S.C.L. Sch., Los An- 
geles. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Dorothy, Asst. Ln., San Benito 
Co. L., Hollister. 

Helton, Leoleon, Desk Asst. P. L., Palo Alto. 

Henderson, Sara, Child. Ln. P. L., National 
City. 

Huxtable, Elizabeth, Ln. Dean Hobbs Blanch- 
ard Mem. L., Santa Paula. 

Malott, Mrs. Florence M., Ctlgr. Kings Co. L., 
Hanford. 

Marinan, Mary Frances, Jr. Ln. Circ., State Col. 
L., San Jose. 

Morgan, Mrs. Willa O. Ln., Kettleman City Br. 
Kings Co. L., Kettleman City. 

Moss, Esther, Asst. Br. Dept. Contra Costa Co. 
L., Martinez. 

Nearhood, Reva, Sr. Ln. Ref., State Col. L., San 
Jose. 

Nesbitt, Louise, Ln. Service Club L. No. 2, 
Camp Beale. 

Pirtle, Dorothy, Stud., U.S.C. L. Sch. Los An- 
geles. 

Prince, Mrs. Kate, Asst. Ln. San Benito Co. L., 
Hollister. 

Prout, Mrs. Vivien, Cler. Asst. Col. L., San Ber- 
nardino. 

Selkirk, Mary Anna, Asst. San Mateo Co. L., 
Redwood City. 

Turpen, Norma, Asst. Ln., Stanislaus Co. L., 
Modesto. 

Weber, Thelma, Jr. Ln. Res. Rm., State Col. L., 
San Jose. 

Williams, Mrs. Mary, Ctlgr. McHenry P. L., 
Modesto. 

Wood, Mrs. Chloe, Stud. U.S.C. L. Sch. Los 

Angeles. 

Robb, Isabel, Asst., Co. L., Ventura. 

Bannert, Theta, Asst., Cire. Dept. Co. L., 
Fresno. 

Brown, Mackenzie, Actg. Ln., P. L. Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Bullis, Mrs. Alta, Asst. Custd. Sanger Br. L., 
Sanger. 

Jacobsen, Helen M., Ln. High Sch., Alameda. 

James, Mrs. Helen A., Ln. Asst. Woodrow Wil- 
son High Sch., Long Beach. 


Landis, Mrs. Eva M., Reader’s Aid, P. L., Santa 
Barbara. 
Mallory, Edith L., Asst. Co. L., Fresno. 


Moltzen, Geraldine, Page, Circ. Desk, Co. L., 
Fresno. 


Nichols, Mrs. Ethel, Asst. Br. Dept. Co. L., 


Fresno. 


Schlegel, Alyce W. Asst. Child. Ln. Co. L., 


Fresno. 
Schneider, Edith M., Asst. Ctlgr. Co. L., Fresno. 
Tracy, Mary Harriet, Asst. Clk. Grade High 
Sch. L., Eureka. 
Vanrhein, Elsa M., L. Asst. P. L., South Pasga- 
dena. 
White, Patricia, Asst. Br. Dept. Co. L., Fresno. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Dorothy, Bookbinder, P. L., Riv- 
erside. 
Guinn, Mrs. Maud, Custd. Br. L., Arlington. 
Newcomb, Mrs. Virginia, P. L. Asst. P. L., Lodi. 
Wilson, Lucy E., Child. Ln., P. L., Lodi. 
Savage, Mrs. Zoe, Ctlgr. Col. L., Whittier. 


Haines, Marjorie, Ctlgr. Orange Co. L., Santa 
Ana. 


Heinz, Catherine, Sch. Dept. Ln. Orange Co L., 
Santa Ana. 


Voorhees, Mrs. Hazel C. Custd. Fowler Br. L., 
Fowler. 

Cable, Faith, Jr. Ln. Alameda Free L., Ala- 
meda. 

Casado, Sylvia, Asst. Ln. P. L., Porterville. 

McDaniel, Margaret J., Asst. Circ. Desk P. L., 
San Jose. 

Miller, Ethelyn, Gen. Prof. Asst. P. L., Beverly 
Hills. 

Quigley, Evadna, Gen. Prof. Asst. P. L., Beverly 
Hills. 

Schwarz, Mrs. Virginia, Child. Ln. P. L., Al- 
hambra. 

Doubt, Mrs. LaVern, Ln. P. L., Oroville. 

Patton, Mary, Asst. Ln. P. L., Oroville. 

Alexander, Mrs. Irene, Ref. Ln. P. L., Ontario. 

Cline, Mildred, Asst. Cire. Dept. P. L., Ontario. 

Cook, Jean Esther, Ln. Jr. Grade, Univ. of Calif. 
L., Los Angeles. 

Hasvold, Gladys, Sch. & L. Rep. (F. E. Comp- 
ton) San Francisco. 

Little, Mrs. Elizabeth, Asst. Ln. L. & Textbook 
Sect., Los Angeles City Sch. L., Los An- 
geles. 

Olson, Maure, Hd. Child Dept. Co. L., Madera. 

Williams, Mary A. Jr. Ln. P. L., Santa Monica. 

Young, Mrs. Elma L., Ln. Placer. Jr. Col. L.; 
Auburn. 
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The State Legislature has just passed 
a resolution granting the State Library a 
limited number of copies of the 1942 
California Blue Book for distribution to 
libraries. Requests will be filled in order 
of their receipt. Copies of Governor Ol- 
son’s State Papers and Public Addresses 
are also available free to libraries. Please 
address requests to the State Librarian, 
Sacramento, and enclose postage to cover 
the cost of mailing (12c for the Blue 
Book and 6c for the State Papers). 


e. 2 7¢ 


Dr. MacKENzIE Brown has been ap- 
pointed as administrator and acting li- 
brarian of the Santa Barbara Public Li- 
brary while Mrs. Frances B. Linn is on 
sick leave. Mrs. Linn is now home from 


HAVE YOU 
MISSED ANY? 
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the hospital and is steadily improving in 
health. 

Dr. Brown previously resigned from 
the city library board, of which he had 
been a member for 18 months. He is serv- 
ing in the new capacity on a part-time 
basis and continues his services at the 
Santa Barbara State College as head of 
the division of governmental training in 
the social science department. During the 
past year Dr. Brown organized and de- 
veloped the government reference depart- 
ment of the Santa Barbara library and 
has been its director. This department is 
the application of library service to the 
assistance of local self-government by 
providing sources of information upon 
which to base local government activities 
and policies. 


CLA Publications 


of Special Interest 


Californiana, A Basic Reference Collection—Notes and book list by Caroline Wenzel—CLA BULLETIN, 


vol. 4, No. 1, Sept. 1942. 


California's Own Literary Contest—Commonwealth Club 


CLA BULLETIN, vol. 3, No. 1, Sept. 1941. 


Award winners listed by Allan R. Ottley— 


Basic Legal Materials for a Public Library—Notes and books for first purchase listed by Louis Mantalica 
8S. Dabagh—CLA BULLETIN, vol. 3, No. 1, Sept. 41. 


and T 19 
Library “Tasks: A Classified List—Prepared by the CLA Library Standards Committee—Revised Sept. 
941. Pamphlet. 


25 CENTS PER COPY FROM 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


P. 0. Box 963 


“Mrs. BertHA HELLuM, Monterey li- 
brarian, returned to her duties this week 
after a two-months’ leave of absence, part 
of which time, at least, was spent in a 
‘busman’s holiday.’ The busman’s holi- 
day part of her trip included visits to li- 
braries in San Antonio, Nashville, and 
other cities, but the most important part 
of it was a visit to the library of con- 
gress.” 


(Monterey Herald 1/7/43) 
a a Z 
RacHEL Dent has gone from the Camp 


Callan Library to serve as Post Librari- 
an, Presidio of San Francisco. 
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FREE FOR COST of packing and ship- 
ping. Publishers’ Weekly, July 1925 to 
Dec. 31, 1942; unbound. A very few 
issues missing, several duplicates. Mrs. 
B. H. Twaddle, 1206 O Street, Sacra- 


mento, California. 


WANTED TO BUY—Second hand fur- 
niture for branch library. Need circu- 
lating gas heater, desk and chair, read- 
ing table and chairs, and a six or nine 
tray catalog cabinet. Communicate 
with: Helen Luce, Acting Librarian, 
Solano County Free Library, Fairfield, 
California. 





MARCH 1943 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY LIBRARY 
SERVICE EXPANDS 

Mr. Wood writes: 

“Recently we have moved another de- 
partment from the main building. This 
was the county library which has been 
given more commodious quarters in 
rooms formerly occupied by the library 
school, which still has ample space in the 
same building with the county library. 
This has enabled us to provide a separate 
room for fiction, another for bound peri- 
odicals and increased office space. The 
result of all this is that our library pre- 
sents a better appearance than it has for 
years and the problem of space has been 
solved, at least for a few more years. 

“Our library school class this year is 
small but all excellent material. Under 
the demands of the military, the dearth of 
trained people is such that we have for 
months been unable to supply help re- 
quested by libraries throughout the state.” 

Cuar es F. Woops, Librarian. 





A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 


Is Guaranteed 


When You Purchase 


| “Bound to Stay Bound” 


REBINDING AND PREBOUND 
NEW BOOKS 


* 


New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Book Sellers 





Library Binders 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


Specializing in fine library, 
textbook and specialty 


binding. 


UNIQUE 


Topical Classification and Indexing of 
National Geographic materials and 
Cumulative Alphabetical Indexing of 
Reader’s Digest from 1935. 


2 .F.¢ 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 
REGARDING OUR SERVICES 


NINTH SERVICE COMMAND 


A conference of all professional Army 
service librarians in the Ninth Service 
Command was held February 15-16 at 
the Claremont Hotel, in Berkeley. Mr. 
Gifford Douglas, Chairman of the Berke- 
ley Board of Library Trustees, made the 
welcoming speech. Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Director of the School of Librarianship, 
University of California at Berkeley, at- 
tended the luncheon. Eleanor Hitt, repre- 
sented Mabel Gillis who was unable to 
attend on account of illness. Among the 
officers and librarians appearing on the 
program were: Captain George H. Ivins, 
educational supervisor, Ninth Service 
Command; Miss Elizabeth Millspaugh, 
librarian at Camp Roberts; Lt. Col. Kern 
A. Crandall, special service officer, 
Western Defense Command and Fourth 
Army; John B. Kaiser, Librarian of the 
Oakland Public Library; Robert Rea, Li- 
barian of the San Francisco Public Libra- 
ry; Lt. Col. William T. M. Beveridge. 
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CLA Secretary Ottilie Miller reports 
that Association membership payments 
continue to roll in at a steady pace. She 
is having the busiest sort of time trying 
to keep the official roster up to date, now 
that librarians are going hop-skip-and- 
jump from cataloger to county libra- 
rian, from typist to welder, from branch 
librarian to soldier or WAVE or post li- 
brarian or whatever. The new member- 
ship list will be published in the June 
issue of the CLA Bulletin, immediately 
following the delinquency date for pay- 
ment of dues, May 1, 1943. 


7 7 7 


Vircinia L. Ross has taken a position 
as librarian in the naval training station 
at Farragut, Lake Pend d’Oreille, Idaho. 
Miss Ross has been reference librarian at 
the College of Agriculture, Davis, for the 
past two years, and prior to that carried 
on archaeological investigations in Cha- 
co Canyon, New Mexico; Globe, Arizona, 
and in Mexico City. 

te 


ANNETTE SCHROEDER resigned from 
the Merced County Library in January to 
enlist in the WAVES. Miss Schroeder 
went to Cedar Falls, Iowa, for training. 
MAxXINE HEGLAND, MARGUERITE J. 
WEATHERBY, DONALEE BARBER, EUGENIA 
IRONSIDE, CLAIRE PFLEUGER, and Bar- 
BARA Woop are also new members of the 


WAVES. 


oF # 


L. Dorotuy Bevis, well known to Cali- 
fornia librarians as sales manager of the 
U. C. Press and also as a delightful guest 
speaker at several library meetings in the 
past year or so, is now on leave from the 
Press. Miss Bevis enlisted as a SPAR ear- 
ly this year and reported for duty in Con- 
necticut as a Lieutenant (j.g.). 

7 v 7 

Mrs. Bessie H. TWAppLe retires March 

31 as Newspaper Indexer in the Cali- 


fornia State Library, which position she 
has held since 1928. 
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Dorotuy Dor anp took office as Vi- 
salia City Librarian on February 15th, 
succeeding ANNASUE HucHEs who ac- 
cepted the post of Camp Callan Librari- 
an. Miss Huges went to Fort Douglas, 
Utah, for a month’s preliminary training 
in Army library procedures. She is to 
be in charge of library service to the 
large hospital which serves the area as 
well as the camp library, and will have 
one full-time trained assistant and the 
help of six service men (later to be re- 


placed by WAAC’s). 


. sg 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
CHILDREN IN WARTIME 


A one-day institute meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians of Northern and 
Central California will be held at the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, March 11, 1943. The coun- 
ty library group and the public library group 
will meet separately in the morning; there will 
be a joint meeting in the afternoon. 


MORNING SESSION 10:00 a. m. - 12 Noon 


County Group Commissioner’s Room 
(Third Floor) 
Topic: Problems of the present in County Li- 

brary service to children. 

Discussion leader - - Irene Branham, 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, Kern County 
Library, Bakersfield. 


Public Library Group - - Assembly Room 


(Third Floor) 


Topic: What Public Libraries are doing to 
meet the needs of children in this emergency. 


Discussion leader - - Alice Stokes, 
Chief Children’s Librarian, Sacramento Pub- 
lic Library. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 2:00 - 3:00 p. m. 


General Meeting - - - Assembly Room 
Panel Discussion Irene Branham, Alice 
Stokes, co-chairmen. 
Book Evaluation - 
Jose State College. 
Story Telling Hermine Van Gelder, San 
Francisco State College. 

List Making - Helen Fuller, Supervisor 
Work with Boys and Girls, Long Beach Pub- 
lic Library. 

Exhibits Natalie Mayo, Children’s Li- 
brarian, San Francisco Public Library. 

3:00 p. m. — “Craftsmanship in Children’s 
Books” - - - - - + Howard Pease 


Elizabeth Groves, San 





WHAT GOES ON 


California Libraries in the News 
Grace Murray, State Library 


The Executive Board of the California 
Library Association met in San Francis- 
co on January 16th to outline plans for 
the year. It was agreed that CLA district 
meetings should be held in conjunction 
with regional or local institutes on the 
general theme of War and Postwar Is- 
sues. 


The American Library Association has 
initiated a program of such institutes on 
a national scale. A representative group 
of leaders in the library profession were 
called to Chicago on January 30-31. 
Among the California librarians invited 
to participate in that conference were 
State Librarian Mabel R. Gillis, ALA 
President-elect Althea Warren, Helen E. 
Vogleson, Willis Kerr, Marjorie Schram- 
ling, Marjorie Van Deusen, Elinor Alex- 
ander. This national institute is to serve 
as a demonstration for others in the 
series. 


Miss Gillis is State Coddinator of In- 
stitutes for California librarians. Dr. 
Mary D. Carter is in charge of the region- 
al institute to be held in Los Angeles on 
March 13 in connection with the South- 
ern District meeting. Robert Rea has ac- 
cepted appointment as chairman of the 
institute committee for northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada, and is planning for a 
conference in San Francisco on March 
17-18. Drummond Jones will be in Cali- 
fornia at that time to serve as institute 
leader for the two meetings. 


7 A 7 


Helen Lackey has resigned her posi- 
tion in Delano branch library to accept 
the librarianship at Camp Davis-Mon- 
than in Arizona, effective February first. 
Adel Greve of the Coalinga Union High 
School District Library has been ap- 


pointed Secretary of the CLA Junior 
Members Section, which office Miss 
Lackey resigned upon leaving the State. 
Howard M. Rowe continues as Chairman 
of the Section for the year 1942-43. 


7 7 7 


Herbert V. Clayton, Law Librarian in 
the California State Library, reports that 
libraries are liable for payment of the 
new tax on charges made for transporta- 
tion of books as well as other material. 
Following is his statement. 

“In regard to the new 3% federal transporta- 


tion tax the Commerce Clearing House 1943 
Federal Tax Course says: 

“*A new tax introduced by the 1942 Act is 
. .. on the amount paid in the United States for 
transportation of property from one point in the 
United States to another, effective December 1, 
1942. ... the rate is... 3 per cent of the freight 
paid. The mode of conveyance, whether by rail, 
motor vehicle, water or air, is immaterial. The 
only exemption is that of freight paid by the 
United States or any of its agencies or instru- 
mentalities. The tax is prescribed to be paid by 
the person paying the freight to the recipient of 
such payment, and by the latter paid over to the 
Collector.’ 


“That is a good summary of the property 
transportation tax provision of the Act. Librar- 
ies are not exempt from payment of the tax.” 


7 t 7 


Library regulations become constantly 
more fiexible to allow for the adapting 
of rules to meet current needs. Factors 
responsible for many of the changes have 
been: fluctuating population in commu- 
nities, black-out and dim-out require- 
ments, personnel turn-over and resultant 
shortage in library help, use of library 
buildings and staffs for defense activities, 
increased demand for technical books 
but general decrease in circulation of 
library materials, and now rationing of 
supplies that affect transportation so vi- 
tally. That libraries are anything but 
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static is seen in every batch of news clip- 
pings that can be gathered these days. 


“It is a little early for any definite statistics 
about the impact of dim-outs, gas rationing and 
three cent fines imposed almost all at once on 
our public, but there are dark suspicions in vari- 
ous circles that these things are not adding to 
the gaiety of the situation. Few complaints 
about fines have been registered, but one bor- 
rower observed dryly that even the price of 
food for thought was going up!” 


(Oakland P. L. Staff Ass’n. Bulletin 12/42) 


“Did you ever stop to figure out what effect 
the war has had on public libraries? All through 
the West there seems to be a falling off of baok 
borrowers. People are evidently too busy with 
defense work and their regular job to spend as 
much time as usual in fiction reading. 

“Berkeley Public Library is allowing book 
borrowers to keep books for 28 days, but with- 
out renewals. Latest books are still limited to 
one week and others for two. No renewals are 
being made by telephone. The early closing — 
8:30 p. M. instead of 9:30 — lack of transpor- 
tation and thousands of Berkeleyans working on 
night shifts with little time left for reading, out- 
side of daily newspapers, all tend to decrease 
book borrowing. 

“One type of book is having increased use — 
technical volumes . . . Quite a few Richmond 
shipyard workers are paying the $2 non-resi- 
dence fee to take out books on mechanical and 
electrical engineering.” 


(Berkeley Gazette 1/28/43) 


“Starting this week it will be possible to re- 
new books by telephone, except those books 
‘not renewable.’ It will also be possible to re- 
serve books, both fiction and non-fiction, by 
telephone . . . This step, taken in order to con- 
serve rubber, is for the duration of the war. 

“Mrs. Daley (San Jose City Librarian) said 
she hoped later to establish days when residents 
of various sections of the city may call at school 
houses to secure books.” 


(San Jose News 12/7/42) 


“Do you have any patrons who find it diffi- 
cult to get to the library now that gas rationing 
has gone into effect? If you have any who do 
not think they can come back within two weeks 
you can write ‘renew when due’ on the book 
cards and let them keep the books for four 
weeks if they do not return sooner. Seven day 
books and those which are liable to have other 
requests will not be subject to this extension. 
If you get another request for the book while it 
is out you can write the patron asking him to 
mail the book back to you and explaining the 
postage rate.” 

(Kern Co. F. L. News Bulletin 12/42) 


“ ‘Discovering’ your branch library is like 
finding your old bicycle. You’ve always known 
it was there, of course, but it took gas rationing 
and tire shortages to make you appreciate it! 
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“For not only do the 40 branch libraries of 
Los Angeles offer entertainment and informa- 
tion to suit every type of person, but they're 
within walking — or at least bus-riding — dis. 
tance of almost everyone. In addition, the 
branches have taken several helpful measures 
which make it necessary to make fewer trips 
than ever before to borrow a good supply of 
reading matter. The number of books which 
may be taken out on one card has been raised 
from 5 to 10, and the time limit on many books 
has been changed from 14 to 21 or 28 days. 
Then, too, the branches are putting new empha- 
sis on their practice of borrowing for their 
readers, from the downtown library or from 
other branch libraries, any books which they 
may not have on their own shelves.” 

(Los Angeles Times 1/3/43) 

“Books returned by mail will be the newest 
solution to one of the problems rising from gas- 
oline rationing. Mrs. Elizabeth Ripley, librari- 
an at the Burbank Public Library . . . announces 
that card holders who find it inconvenient to 
return books by automobile may now mail due 
books to the library. The one stipulation is that 
the card be enclosed with the books. 

“Beverly Hills library has adopted this new 
plan as a gas saver with successful results. 
There is a return chute by the entrance to the 
library where books may be returned after and 
before library hours.” 


(Burbank Review 12/18/42) 


“Huntington library and art gallery has an- 
nounced that effective immediately reservations 
are no longer required for admission to view 
the exhibits. This change in procedure will en- 
able service men and other visitors with limited 
time to visit the library without advance reserva- 
tions. The library is open every day in the week, 
except Monday, from 1 to 4:30 Pp. m.” 

(Riverside News 12/17/42) 
4, 


Gifts and Bequests 

Maybe it is because libraries, as public 
service organizations, are expected to 
give and give and give of their resources 
that it is always such a pleasant surprise 
when, for a change, they are on the re- 
ceiving end of benefactions from mem- 
bers of their public. Good books given as 
an addition to the library collection are 
always welcome, as Elizabeth Topping 
notes in reporting receipt of a collection 
of 242 volumes for the Ventura County 
Library from Beryl B. Bard of Ojai and 
Port Hueneme. The National City Public 
Library has received an annual gift of 
money for the purchase of books during 
the past decade. 
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“The board of trustees of National City Pub- 
lic library announces the receipt of the ninth 
annual gift of money from Max Thelen for the 
purchase of books for the Edmund and Fanny 
Thelen shelf. 


“Mr. Thelen first established the shelf as a 
memorial to his father, Edmund Thelen, in 
1934. With the passing of his mother, Fanny 
Thelen, who was a member of the library board 
for thirty-five years, the Thelen shelf has been 
a memorial to both. Each year the money has 
been expended for new currently published non- 
fiction books of distinct merit. In connection 
with the Thelen shelf, Mr. Thelen has made 
available a year’s subscription to Fortune maga- 
zine.” 


(National City News 1/15/43) 


“A. K. Smiley Library and the Redlands 
Community Music association received be- 
quests of $5,000 each in the will of Miss Laura 
Hoe, who died here last week, filed for probate 
in the superior court yesterday.” 


(Redlands Facts 12/3/42) 


“Bequests of $5,000 each were left to the 
Watsonville City Library and the Watsonville 
Methodist Church by Miss Lucy Bliss, former 
assistant librarian, who died in San Francisco 
—- 13. Miss Bliss left Watsonville in 
1930.” 


(Watsonville Register 1/5/43) 


“One of the most worthwhile and most hap- 
pily envisioned Christmas gifts of this year in 
Santa Barbara was the 40 books for children 
presented to the Santa Barbara Public Library 
by Mrs. Frederic S. Gould of Montecito. It is a 
gift that Mrs. Gould has been presenting for 
many years and one that never grows old or 
less valuable. 

“Well selected by Mrs. Isabel Burke, head of 
the library’s department for children, these 
books will be a gift of value for years to come. 
They will make contributions to the lives of 
children that will be included in the good parts 
of those lives for as long as they last.” 


(Santa Barbara News-Press 12/26/42) 


“Elizabeth Grever, San Bruno widow who 
died January 15, 1943, in South San Francisco, 
left the bulk of her estate equally to the San 
Bruno City Library and to St. John’s Evangel- 
ical Church in San Bruno . . . Her estate is val- 
ued at approximately $9,000. Mrs. Grever ex- 
pressed the wish that her estate benefit the com- 
munity in which it was accumulated.” 


(Redwood City Tribune 1/22/43) 


STUDY OUT THE LAND 
Essays by T. K. Whipple, with an 
Introduction by Edmund Wilson 


Who are you indeed who would talk or 
sing to America? Have you studied out 
the land, its idioms and men? 

Watt Wuitman, Leaves of Grass 


A Group of essays on Contemporary 
American life and letters in one vol- 
ume. 216 pages, $2.00. 


THE ANATOMY OF DRAMA 


By Alan Reynolds Thompson 


A stimulating analysis of the drama 
with illustrative references to plays and 
playwrights. xx-414 pages, $3.00. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


Selected writings of a prominent west- 
ern naturalist. vi-238 pages, two color 
plates, $2.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 





CORRECTION 


GOODMAN LIBRARY 


Napa, California, 
Feb. 2, 1943. 

Mr. Coit Coolidge, Ed. 

CLA Bulletin 

Richmond Public Library 

Richmond, California 


Dear Mr. Coolidge: 


There seemed to be a mix-up in the last edi- 
tion of the Bulletin regarding the State Nomi- 
nators and the Nominating Committee from the 
Portola District. I wonder if we could get this 
straightened out in the next issue, please. 

The correct names are as follows: 


State Nominators (Portola District) 
Mrs. Elsie Holland, Hayward Public Library 
Mrs. Florence Townsend, San Benito County 
Library 
Portota District NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Miss Jessie Lea, Chairman. Contra Costa Co. 


Library 
Mrs. Geraldine Work, Santa Cruz Public 


ibrary 
Miss Elizabeth Reynolds, Mill Valley Public 
Library 
Very sincerely yours, 


Etta Pimentet, Dist. Pres. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


It is hoped during the ensuing year to 
make this column an open letter to the 
California Library Association wherein 
any member with an axe to grind or an 
idea to peddle may find a place freely to 
express his opinion. Contributions are 
herewith solicited by the editor. It has 
been suggested that we might call it the 
“Eggs and Roses” column. We are par- 
ticularly interested in finding out all 
those things “your best friends won’t tell 
you” such as, what is wrong with the Edi- 
tor, the CLA, or the profession of libra- 
rianship as practiced in California. We 
are still more interested ‘in finding out 
what can be done about it. It is our pious 
hope that a free expression of opinion in 
this column will provide a healthy safety 
valve and, better yet, may induce others 
to think and to write us the answers. 

In many minds there is strength. In 
vigorous thought and debate there is the 
possibility of bringing to light things 
that need to be illuminated and of bring- 
ing out constructive criticism that will 
effect a true advancement of our profes- 
sion. In the new order being planned for 
after the war, libraries will play an im- 
portant part. Send your ideas to The Edi- 
tor, CLA Bulletin, Richmond Public Li- 


brary, Richmond, California. 
7 7 7 


Thinking of the new order after the 
war, it has been suggested by one Cali- 
fornia librarian that in the future there 
might be need for an inter-island book- 
moplane. Put wings on the bookmobile 
and you have the idea in a nutshell. Who 
will be the first librarian to combine 
aeronautics with librarianship as a con- 
tribution to the “higher” learning? Fan- 
ciful yes, but not so crazy as it sounds. A 
modern bomber carries a crew of seven 
men; and bomb loads from eight to four- 
teen thousand pounds are common. Sub- 
stitute books for bombs and you have the 
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makings of a well equipped flying branch 
library. What could be better for carry- 
ing education to such places as Green- 
land, Alaska, and the smaller islands of 
the Pacific? 


7 7 7 


Lieutenant Bob Gitler Writes 
Greetings, CLA: 

Life here in this wild Virginia Swamp 
— that’s what it is — is rather a matter 
of being a good “mudder” not necessari- 
ly a sailor! Mud is the characteristic 
quality of the place. It is supposed to 
simulate conditions on mythical “Island 
X” (the advance base) and it does in 
every respect — except there is no bom- 
bardment. The longer I remain here the 
more I wonder what Stephen Foster was 
think of when he wrote “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny”! Judging from current 
road conditions, quite possibly that was 
the only way one could get about then, 
too — being carried! 

Best wishes, 


Rosert L. GITLer, 
Lt. (jg) U.S. N.R. 


t 7 7 


District Meetings 


It is a safe bet that we will have no CLA 
conventions for the duration. Doesn’t 
this mean that we should take our rare 
district meetings more seriously? For the 
duration at least — and maybe it will be- 
come a habit — let us use these oppor- 
tunities to discuss professional matters, 
primarily now those which relate the war 
to the library or to the new situations it 
has brought about, later the new prob- 
lems our changed world will bring us. 
After the victory there should be so many 
topics concerning the place of the library 
under the reconstruction that there 
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should be little temptation to return to 
the, from a professional standpoint, de- 
plorable practices of asking librarians to 
travel dozens or even hundreds of miles 
to attend a day’s programs, often very 
tenuously related to librarianship at all. 
Here are some of my pet peeves at district 
meetings. 

Sometimes long lunch hours have been 
spent listening to the unpertinent and 
often painfully obvious remarks of aver- 
age authors, apparently expected to make 
some return for their mediocre meal. 
Sometimes said authors even invade the 
other meetings. I have in mind as typical 
and terrible one morning program which 
some of us have heard Mr. Mitchell de- 
scribe, location carefully concealed. It 
consisted of an exhibition of local au- 
thors, quite undistinguished, under the 
direction of a local lady realtor. They 
were apparently caged behind the stage 
of the small auditorium and were let out 
one by one to stand above in full view 
and required to listen to a eulogy, real- 
ly a sales talk, so laudatory it was 
obviously painful even to authors, who 
are not noticeably averse to praise. Then 
they had to reply, which most of them 
found it difficult to do. The one bright 
spot seemed to be when one of them re- 
fused to speak because he said his pub- 
lishers told him it would hurt the sale of 
his book. Now I would say that it is not 
authors who should interest us, but what 
they have to give us, their books. I might 
add that there is much evidence that most 
of them were wise in writing rather than 
in electing to transmit their ideas by word 
of mouth. Even the inclusion of an author 
who is a good speaker should be limited, 
it seems to me, to one who can talk to us 
about something which really concerns 
us. Listening to an author on the subject 
of his recent book, headhunting in Papua, 
I think, didn’t move young librarians 
during the depression, more interested in 
the topic of jobhunting in America. 

Even local literary lights of low can- 


dlepower are easier to listen to than are 
local politicians, greeters or club women. 
At one small district meeting the peaceful 
hour after lunch was disturbed by the 
presence of a speaker, a doubtless very 
admirable and public spirited woman, 
but entirely without terminal facilities, 
who had a message from her state organ- 
ization. It was long, unorganized, weary- 
ing, all old stuff. It seems the district 
president was paying a debt by putting 
her on our time. Fortunately she was fol- 
lowed by a bright, witty, woman libra- 
rian, who with insight and feeling dis- 
cussed briefly and effectively some prob- 
lems of cultural reading in colleges. This, 
I believe, was an afterthought, as if no 
good thing could come out of librarian- 
ship. 

There is also the question of what mo- 
tion pictures or radio technicians have to 
do with our district programs. An educa- 
tional film by all means if it is pertinent, 
but I have sat through third rate cartoons 
and other shorts I would not have suf- 
fered elsewhere than at a district meeting 
I had gone to expecting words of wisdom 
from my betters or experience from my 
contemporaries. 

I would not shut off the program any- 
one who was not a librarian; a lawyer on 
library law, a city manager on the rela- 
tion of the public library to the city gov- 
ernment, a professor of education on cen- 
sorship in schools and libraries, remain 
highlights of meetings I attended, but in 
the main I suggest that if we have nothing 
to tell each other we might better stay at 
home. 

— Anonymous. 
er 

Rutu F. Burt, formerly co-librarian 
in the Sausalito Public Library, is now 
organizing the Marin Dormitories Libra- 
ry, Marin City (near Sausalito). The li- 
brary is located in dormitories for use of 
2,000 men tenants, employees of Marin- 
ship, and is financed by recreation funds 
and tenant contributions. 
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. > Let us supply you with your 
The Junior book requirements. We have de- 


Literary Guild parments and personnel devoted 
entirely to library needs. An ade- 
mates quate stock of Adult and Juvenile 


° . books are always at your demand. 
The Literary Guild 


of America 


We cordially invite you 
to visit our showrooms. 





Represented by Oo 


CHESTER THORNE The San Francisco 
3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pusstien News Company 


Division of The American News 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF Company, Inc. 


i 657 HOWARD STREET 
Walnut Creek . i 
San Francisco California 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES 

MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
a 10c disc. on dozen lots. Specify width wanted, 2, %, 1, 2, 3% 
inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallons, $2; Quart 60c. 
In glass, Gallon $2.25; Quart 75c. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: Two kinds, both good. Lacquer your book backs. 
Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; Quart $1.20; Pint 75c. 

Barco Book Lacquer, Gallon $6.00; Quart $1.75; Pint $1.00. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 
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